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No. 31. 


SO 


mentioned are out of all proportion to the 
Society’s memberzhip in the nation. There 
must be a cause for this. It may be the “‘sur- 
vival of the fittest,’’ but it is not chance. I 
can see no significant cause but education, 
combined with public confidence, and those 
things difficult to define which are included in 
the term ‘respectability.’ Wealth has a 
degree of influence, but it does not fit men for 
such positions, except as it gives them useful 
information, discipline, and culture. If my 
supposition points to the true cause of this 
remarkable situation, it may be worth our while 
to examine into the state of education in the 
Society in England, and to do this properly we 
must look somewhat into its history in the past. « 

Highly as George Fox valued that work on 
the human heart which is not of man, no one 
recognized more fully than he did the value of 


ag |instrumental agency in the Divine economy, 


and especially in the work of education. In 
1667 he caused a boarding-school for boys to 
be established at Waltham, and another for 
girls at Shacklewell, for the purpose, as he 
states in his journal, of instructing them ‘‘in 
‘all things civil and useful in the creation.” 
|The headmaster at Waltham was Christopher 
| Taylor, a man of learning and talents, who had 
ibeen an eminent minister of the Episcopal 
Church, and held in very high esteem; and 
one of the teachers was a graduate of a German 
university, who had also become a convert to 
the new doctrines. All the arrangements were 
worthy of the large and enlightened mind of 


Every person at all familiar with English the founder of the Society. By 1671, Friends 
affairs, knows that a large number of Friends had fifteen boarding-schools, and doubtless 
occupy positions of great responsibility and | many others for day-scholars. They declared: 
influence. Two are members of the Govern- | ‘* We deny nothing for children’s learning t 
ment, nearly a score are members of Parlia-| may be honest and useful for them to know, 
Ment, several are mayors of cities, a consider- |whether relating to divine principles, or that 
able number occupy highly important places on | may be serviceable for them to learn in regard 
school boards in London and other cities, while|to the outward creation.” The ordinary 
there are very many in less conspicuous posi- English branches and Latin, with arithmetic, 
lions. The numbers in the places I have and occasionally higher mathematics, were 
ere taught. An elementary book for teaching the 


* Extract from an Essay read before the Conference called by 


mittee on Education of New York Yearly Meeting, 
mo. 8, 188, 


Latin language was prepared and published by 
| Friends, so as to avoid the ‘‘heathenish books”’ 
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generally used. An incident recorded, relative 
to Wandsworth School, shows that the French 
language was taught there, and also that the 
Scriptures were regularly publicly read. A 
charge was made in print that the Bible was 
never read to the scholars. A direct negative 
was immediately given to this assertion by the 
French teacher ; and a certificate from several 
of the neighbors, not Friends, who were well 
acquainted with the school, asserts that ‘‘some 
portion of the Old or New Testament was daily 
read in the school, so that the whole Scriptures 
were read in order.’’ Such a course of train- 
ing must be considered very liberal for a time 
when literary education was not generally 
diffused, and when women rarely shared in any 
advantages of the kind. 

The subject of increased facilities for educa- 
tion claimed the earnest attention of almost 
every Yearly Meeting from 1700 to 1740, and 
minutes upon the subject were regularly sent 
down to the subordinate meetings. ‘The great 
burden of these was for ‘‘a godly care for the 
good education of children in the fear, nurture, 
and admonition of the Lord.’’: The General 
Epistle of 1700 said: ‘‘It is the earnest desire 
of this meeting, for the Lord’s sake, the honor 
of His Name and truth, and the good of pos- 
terity, that a godly care be taken by you for the 
due education of Friends’ children.’’ Thus 
the subject was constantly pressed upon the 
attention of Friends. This fact proves the 


‘ existence of a good degree of education among 
the members, for otherwise they would have 


rested quietly in ignorance of its value. At 
one time the Yearly Meeting sent a large com- 
mittee to visit all the meetings within its com- 
pass, to secure increased attention to the sub- 
ject; at another (1760) their advanced idea of 
education is shown by the lamentation that 
‘*the number of scholars of reputation for 
learning is very inconsiderable.”’ 

The subject was never allowed to rest, and 
finally, in 1779, a great step was taken by the 
establishment of Ackworth School under liberal 
endowment. ‘This was a school for the whole 
Yearly Meeting, but soon there was a demand 
for increased facilities, and more local schools 
were required. Thus, Sidcot was established 
in 1808; Wigton in 1815 ; Croydon in 1825; 
Tottenham in 1828; York Boys’ School in 
1829; and that for Girls in 1831; and subse- 
quently those at Rawden, Penketh, Ayton, 
Saffron-Walden. For nearly a century the 
subject of education had been under the 
especial care of the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
had received very earnest attention. In 1837, 
‘* Friends’ Educational Society ’’ was formed, 
and by holding frequentconferences and through 
other means, steadily advanced the cause among 
the membership. The attendance at these 
schools now averages about 1,000. 

One result of all this began to be shown in 


the number of Friends who sought still higher 
facilities for learning than those offered by the 
Society’s schools. Such universities as wer 
open to Non-conformists were attended. Som 
sought the liberal culture of the Continent) 
seats of learning, and now that Oxford and 
Cambridge have thrown off their exclusiveness, 
Friends are found in their ancient halls. At 
one time the Hebrew Class in University Col. 
lege consisted entirely of members of the 
Society of Friends. The names of member 
became known as authors of valuable books of 
history, disquisitions on law, contributions to 
scientific discussion, and works displaying pro. 
found learning. 

When we consider these facts in connection 
with the various advantages resulting from 
generations of family training in the Society, 
do we need to look farther for the cause of the 
remarkable prominence of Friends in English 
affairs ? 

There are many other ways in which the 
advantages of this culture are manifest. The 
best three scholars in the Yearly Meeting are 
acknowledged ministers. A stranger attending 
London Yearly Meeting is struck with the high 
character of the discussions on the Society's 
business. Their deliberations compare favor- 
ably with those of the best legislative bodies, 
We know how well their epistles are composed, 
Their culture is of that broad, generous kind 
which develops the whole powers of a rational 
being and qualifies him, so far as circumstances 
will allow of it, to act, not in one sphere only, 
but wherever his talents and his situation in 
life may lead him. 


eee 


For Friends’ Review., 


SOME WINTER-DAY THOUGHTS. 


Although the day is bitterly cold, for the 
mercury is at zero, or below, there is a sens 
of enjoyment in hurrying along the pathway 
bordered by its banks of drifted snow. At 
every footstep one passes millions of crystal: 
forms or starry snow-flakes, and notes with 
surprised pleasure the graceful shapes ito 
which the surface snow has been blown by the 
careering wind. 

Here, through the upright palings of a gar 
den fence facing the north, the snow-flakes 
have been driven one over the other like drift 
ing sands until, advancing farther and farther 
over the path, the lightly-supported mass finally 
falls either by its own weight or by the dash of 
the garment of some hurrying pedestriat. 
Again, where a street crosses another, the snow 
has drifted over the footway and the sharply 
cut ridges show how deftly and in what line 
of beauty nature’s wind-blast has done its work. 

A great snow-fall inclines our thoughts com 
passionately toward the thinly-clad and poorly: 
housed, but also gives a pleasure in beliewng 
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at every such natural occurrence is intended 
the Creator to be an agency in turning our 
poughts to Him who is the world’s great De- 

‘mer and Sustainer. Beauty, too, may be 
feerned by the thankful heart, where to 
nother bleakness and barrenness appear. 

Well do I remember what gratification it 
nye a certain elderly aunt to take her guests, 
"Ii, winter, to the side ‘‘stoop’’ of the farm- 
rouse where she dwelt, and call their attention 
othe leafless upper branches and twigs of her 
hvorite trees, bidding them note how attrac- | 
ive they looked! Whether seen against the | 
yeel-grey clouds or the clear blue of the sky, | 
te thought them more beautiful and more | 
rene in aspect than when clad in all the lux- 
mance of midsummer verdure! ‘The act and | 
¢ thought suggest a moral, too, which the| 
nind will readily picture. De We Renal 


| 





ee 


From ‘ The [London] Christian,” 1872. 
PASTORS IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


The utter impossibility of any preacher of) 
he gospel properly performing what is termed | 
ihe “pastoral labor’’ in a large church, may | 
ell suggest the question whether the Lord | 
vet intended that that work should be thus | 
performed; and the well-known fact that 
ministers who undertake it die of over-work, 
hile their churches die of doing nothing, goes 
arto confirm the suspicion that such an unrea- 
sonable, impracticable, and impossible arrange- 
ment was neither instituted nor sanctioned by 
Christ nor his apostles. 

Anexamination of the New Testament Scrip- | 
lures May surprise some readers by a revelation 
of the fact that those ancient records know 
nothing and say nothing of a one-man ministry, 
aone-man pastorate, or a one-man rule in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

“There were in the church that was at 
Antioch certain prophets and teachers, as| 
Ramabas, Simeon, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul,”’ 
(Acts xiii. 1.) The instruction to ‘‘ obey ¢hem 
fiat have the rule over you, who have spoken 
HD you the word of God,” (Heb. xiii. 17,)| 
cognizes more than one person charged with 
ihe care of the church. When separated for | 
Mecial mission-work by direction of the Holy 

t, Paul and Barnabas ‘‘ ordained them 
tiers in every church” where they had 
Meached the word, (Acts xiv. 23.) For this 
aise Paul left Titus in Crete, that he might | 
set in order the things that were wanting, and 
prdain edders in every city.” (Tit.i.5.) ‘*The}| 
ders which are among you I exhort,” said | 

et, who also was an elder. (1 Pet. v. 1.)/ 

tm Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus, and| 
called the e/ders of the church, and gave to 
mem his solemn parting charge. (Acts xx. 17.) | 
And in writing his letter to the Philippians he | 


| herds’ duty for) the flock of God. 


} 


which are at Philippi, with the dishops and 
deacons.”’ (Phil. i. 1.) 

In all these instances we find a plurality of 
elders, bishops, rulers, prophets, and teachers 
in each church. Antioch had several prophets 
and teachers, and the church at Philippi had: 
several dishops, instead of having one bishop 
to rule over a province or a nation. Paul, 
writing to that same church at Ephesus whose 
elders he summoned to meet him at Miletus, 
spoke of ‘‘ pastors and teachers’’ which were 
given to perfect, ‘‘for the work of service,” 
those saints who had been brought to Christ by 
the ministry of apostles, prophets, and evange- 
lists. The Greek word pastor (tocuqv, poimen), 
which occurs some eighteen times in the New 
Testament, is in all other places rendered by 
the English term shepherd, instead of its Latin 
equivalent fasfor. And the Ephesian elders 
were men whom the Holy Ghost had made 
overseers (or bishops, emoxdbrove, episkopous,) 
and who were to feed (or tend and do shep- 
The same 
pastoral duty of feeding the flock was enjoined 
by Peter upon the ‘elders ’’ among whom he 
himself was numbered. Hence, elders, bishops, 
shepherds, pastors and teachers, and those that 
had rule over the church, or fed and tended 
the flock, were one and the same. 


An evangelist was simply a preacher of the 
‘¢ Evangel,’’ or Gospel. Whenever, however, 
or wherever he preached the gospel, whether 
occasionally or continuously, whether publicly 
or from house to house, the preacher, a herald 
proclaiming good tidings to lost men, did the 
work of an evangelist. And while making full 
proof of his ministry, and going forth taking 
nothing of the Gentiles, he, in preaching the 
gospel, was entitled to live of the gospel, and: 
to be helped forward after a godly sort by those 
who were fellow-helpers of the truth. Bidden 
to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature, the evangelist could not be 
encumbered with all the cares and details of 
pastoral work, and after teaching the people 
‘* publicly and from house to house,” he com- 
mitted his message to “faithful men” who 
were ‘‘ able to teach others,” commended them 
to the Lord on whom they believed, and went 
forth to spread the gospel in the regions beyond, 
and plant the standard of salvation where Christ 
had not been known or named. 

After thus setting in order ‘the things that 
were wanting,” and ordaining elders in every’ 
city according to apostolic appointment, the 
evangelists were free to go their way to preach 
the gospel in other cities, to gather other flocks, 
and to revisit those places where they had 
preached the word before—the elders mean- 
while performing the duties of pastors or shep- 
herds; feeding the flock, not by giving them 





Pttwed it ‘‘to all the saints in Christ Jesus 


weekly allowances of dry cut feed, but by lead- 
ing them in the green pastures and by the side 
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of still waters; taking heed to them, and 
watching against the incoming of grievous 
wolves ; gathering the flock together on the first 
day of the week, not in the name of sect or 
party but in the name of Jesus, to listen to the 
reading and expounding of the word, to sing 
together the great Redeemer’s praise, to exhort 
one another, every one having a psalm, an 
exhortation, and a doctrine, and all things 
being done to edifying, thus maintaining a com- 
pact and vigorous church-life bound with bonds 
of faith and love, trusting in the promise of 
Him who said, ‘‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’’ 


The duties of the evangelist being so distinct|and who were first called Christians x 


from those of the pastor, their qualifications 
were also widely different. An apostle might, 
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in his religious and general views, to go into 4 
new circle, and be under new influences, 
The liberal tendency which he anticipated 
as the result of wider culture was fully realized, 
He was emancipated from mere sectarian belief 
and with eager interest pushed his investigation 
in the direction of modern progressive thought, 
His own church, binding its disciples by no 
formulated creed, but accepting the Old an 
New Testaments as the word of God with m. 
biased liberty of private interpretation, favored, 
if it did not stimulate, the spirit of investigation, 
Its members profess with sincerity, and profes 
only, to be of one mind and one faith with 
those who immediately followed the Master, 


Antioch. 
But however high Garfield reasoned of ‘fixed 


























it is true, become an elder, like Peter and John| fate, free will, fore-knowledge .absolute,” he 
in their declining years, after the close of their| was never separated from the Church of the 
active apostolic and evangelistic labors; and| Disciples im hisaffections and in his associations, 
one who had served tables as a deacon, might| For him it held the ark of the covenant. Tp 
become an evangelist like Philip ;—but the| him it was the gate of Heaven. 
offices, duties, and qualifications were quite} Not many weeks before his. assassination, 
dissimilar. walking on the banks of the Potomac with a 
The writer adds ‘‘while the Apostles and| friend and conversing on: those topics: of per- 
Evangelists were to live of the gospel which| sonal religion: concerning. which: noble’ nature 
they preached, being helped in their journey-| have an uncongnerable reserve, he saidi that he 
ings, and cared for in their needs, the pastors} found the Lord’s. Prayer and the: simple 
or elders, so far from being salaried or sup-| tions learned imsinfancy infinitely restful to: him, 
ported by the church, were instructed by Paul|not merely im their stated! repetition, but in 
to labor with their hands as he had done ; and| their casual andifrequent recall as he went about 
taught that ‘so laboring’ they ought ‘to sup-| the daily duties-of life. Certaim texts of Scrip- 
“port the weak, and to remember the words of| ture had a very:strong hold: on his. memoryand 
the Lord Jesus that it is more blessed to give| his heart. He-Heard, whilein: Edinburgh som 
than to receive,’ (Acts xx. 34, 35.) This was years ago, am eminent Scotch preacher who 
not universally the case however. Even pas- prefaced his sermon: with. reading the: eighth 
fors were to be assisted where needful. 
st Tim. y, 17, 18,” 
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EXTRACTS FROM BLAINE’S CONGRES- 
SIONAL ORATION ON GARFIELD. 
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See| chapter of the: Epistle to: the Romans, which 
book had beemthe subject ofi carefiul study with 
Garfield during: all his religious. life. He was 
greatly impressed: by the: elocutiom of the 
preacher, and declared that it had imparted a 
new and deeper meaning to tl.e majestic utter 
Ihe-refexred ~— on 
h he| years to that memorable service, and dwelt wi 
a cone of nerd of. feeling upon: the radiant promis 
and the assured hope: with which the great 
the Gentiles. was “ persuaded that 
life, nor angels, nor pride 
tendency palities, nor powers, nor things i aaa 





other creature, shalibe able to separate us from 
the love of God, whicl: is in Christ Jesus of 


can ever come from the 
honors or triumphs-of this world, on that qué 
Garfield may well have 
No foreboding of evi 


His terrible fate was upo 
One moment he stood erect, 
confident in the years stretching peace 
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seeding, helpless, doomed to weary weeks of 
wture, to silence, and the grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in 
rath. Masterful in his mortal weakness, he 
came the centre of a nation’s love, enshrined 
nthe prayers of a world. But all the love and 
| the sympathy could not share with him his 
fering. He trod the wine-pressalone. With 
faltering front he faced death. With unfail- 
wy tenderness he took leave of life. Above 
ie demoniac hiss of the assassin’s bullet he 
ard the voice of God. With simple resigna- 
‘on he bowed to the Divine decree. 

As the end drew near, his early craving for 
be sea returned. The stately mansion of 
wer had been to him the wearisome hospital 
f pain, and he begged to be taken from its 
ison walls, from its oppressive, stifling air, 
om its homelessness and its hopelessness. 
ently, silently, the love of a great people bore 
¢ pale sufferer to the longed-for healing of 
¢ sea, to live or to die, as God should will, 
‘thin sight of its heaving billows, within sound 
if itsmanifold voices. With wan, fevered face, 
enderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked 
put wistfully upon the ocean’s changing won- 
les; on its far sails, whitening in the morning 
ight; on its restless waves, rolling shoreward to 
break and die beneath the noonday sun; on the 
ed clouds of evening, arching low to the hori- 
on; on the serene and shining pathway of the 
tas. Let us think that his dying eyes read a 
mystic meaning which only the rapt and part- 
ig soul may know. Let us believe that in the 
lence of the receding world he heard the great 
aves breaking on a further shore, and felt 
ilready upon his wasted brow the breath of the 
tal morning. 


—— +o 


A MIGHTY LEXICON. 


THE ENGLISH PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S DIC- 
TIONARY. 


london Temple Bar, ina recent issue, says : 
0make a dictionary worthy of the present 
pate of philology and of the great English 
lation, is certainly a project of national interest, 
md one which has aroused much enthusiasm 
m the other side of the Atlantic. A suggestion 
a supplement to existing dictionaries origi- 
uted with the Philological Society, and arose 
but of a paper on ‘*Some Deficiencies in our 
English Dictionaries,” read in 1857 before the 
sciety by Dean Trenc' The Dean con- 
nded that a dictionary should be ‘an inven- 
ay of the language,”’ and should contain, 
wt only such words as the lexicographer 
might think worthy of preservation, but all 
vords, bad as well as good. A very little in- 


Nstigation, however, convinced the committee | 


ta supplement would be inadequate, and a 
New dictionary was therefore resolved upon. 
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Accordingly, in January, 1859, the society 
issued their ‘‘ Proposal for the Publication of a 
new English Dictionary.” In this pamphlet 
the characteristics of the proposed work were 
explained, and an appeal was made for ‘‘ read- 
ers.”” In the prospectus, the promoters con- 
tended that the first requirement of every 
lexicon is that it should contain every word 
occurring in the literature of the language it 
professes to illustrate. They repudiated the 
theory which converts the lexicographer into 
an arbiter of style, and leaves it in his discre- 
tion to accept or reject words according to his 
private notions of their comparative elegance 
or inelegance. The committee considered 
that England did not possess a dictionary wor- 
thy of her language, nor, as long as lexicogra- 
phy is confined to the isolated efforts of a 
single man, is it possible that such a work 
should be written. This appeal, it is stated, 
met with a most liberal response, ; some hun- 
dreds of volunteers began to read books, make 
quotations, and to forward their slips to sub- 
editors who had volunteered to take charge of 
a letter or part of one. The general editor- 
ship was undertaken by Mr. Herbert Cole- 
ridge, but he died on the very threshold of the 
undertaking, and his death is said to have been 
the first great blow to the undertaking. He 
was succeeded in the editorship by Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, and for several years the work of 
reading, extracting, arranging, and sub-editing 
was conducted with zeal. But the zeal appears 
to have been of short duration. The cause of 
the decline is attributed to the attention of the 
promoters having been diverted by the Early 
English Text and other societies, and to the 
fact that there was no immediate prospect of 
surmounting the financial difficulties of prepar- 
ing and publishing the work on the vast scale 
to which the accumulating materials showed 
that it would extend. A few of the ‘ read- 
ers,’’ however, continued working. They 
realized the value of the undertaking ; they 
possessed a large amount of enthusiasm, and 
when Dr. Murray was appointed editor nearly 
two tons of materials were handed over to him. 

The renewal of the dictionary scheme began 
in 1876, and in March, 1879, an agreement 
was entered into with the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press in the University of Oxford, 
whereby the Philological Society’s materia 
are now being employed for a dictionary which 
will preserve all the essential features of that 
projected by the leaders of this society twenty 
years ago, but will be considerably more ex- 
tensive. Shortly after his appointment the 
editor issued an appeal to the English-speaking 
and English-reading public for ‘‘ readers.’ 
To this appeal only 165 responses were re- 
ceived. In the following year, however, the 
number rose to 754, some of whom read 6, 8, 
10 or 12 books. 
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Altogether 1,568 books were undertaken 
during the second year, and 924 finished. As 
showing the industry and the enthusiasm of 
some ‘‘ readers,’’ it may be mentioned, that of 
the 361,670 slips supplied to the editor, 11,000 
came from one ‘‘ reader,’’ 10,350 from ano- 
ther, and 19,200 from a third. In order to 
classify them properly, and keep them safely, 
the editor has had erected an iron building in 
his garden. This is his workshop, or, as he calls 
it, his lexicographical laboratory. This is fitted 
up with shelves and over 1,000 pigeon-holes. 
Every one of the slips or quotations for each 
word passes through five hands, and four assist- 
ants are constantly employed sorting and classi- 
fying the materials as they are received. 


Dr. Murray speaks in high terms of the in- 
terest taken in the dictionary by the Ameri- 
cans, and does not hesitate to say that he finds 
in them an ideal love for the English language 
as a glorious heritage, and a pride in being in- 
timate with its grand memories, such as one 
does find sometimes in a classical scholar in 
regard to Greek, but which is rare, indeed, in 
Englishmen towards their own tongue. Dr. 
Johnson boasted that his dictionary was writ- 
ten ‘* with little assistance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the great.’’ Dr. 
Murray’s experience is somewhat similar. He 


writes that the number of professors in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges who are reading 


for the dictionary is very large, and in several 
instances a professor has put himself down for 
a dozen works, which he has undertaken to 
read personally, or with the help of his stu- 
dents. He adds: ‘‘ We have had no such help 
from any college or university in Great Brit- 
ain; only one or two professors of English in 
this country have thought the matter of suffi- 
cient importance to talk to their students about 
it, and advise them to help us.’’ The editor 
says it is marvellous, and to the inexperienced 
incredible, how dictionaries and encyclopzedias 
simply copy each other. . . . Reminding hiscon- 
tributors that some of our most valuable con- 
tributions consist of odd slips for rare words, 
he expresses a hope that no one will encourage 
the slovenly habit of fancying that if he neg- 
lects a word when it strikes him somebody else 
will be sure to pick it up. He states that he 
never reads the leading articles in the daily 
papers without finding some word worth ex- 
tracting, and he does not remember a single 
instance in which anybody else has taken the 
trouble to send the same word to him. 

Of the value of the dictionary, the editor 
gives us an idea in his letter to the Academy 
(January 1, 1881): 

‘*] am sure that if literary men and students 
of English, in any department, had the faintest 
conception of the amazing and enormous light 
which the dictionary is going to throw upon 
the history of words and idioms, they would 


work with enthusiasm to hasten its appearance, 
To myself, I may say, the handling of the m. 
terials, the two and a half million quotations 
which the labors of more than a thousand 
readers, and nearly a quarter of a century haye 
amassed, affords an endless succession of sy. 
prises; every day I learn therefrom things 
which I had never dreamed of, and of which] 
know nobody else has dreamed. I never tury 
over the pages of Votes and Queries without 
finding men laboriously elucidating, or parti. 
ally elucidating, points of which the full exph. 
nation lies ready in our pigeon-holes, waiting 
to be edited and published.”’ 

In pleading for additional workers, he adds: 
‘We are doing for England and the English 
tongue a work which will be built upon, e. 
tended and completed, but will itself never 
grow old; generations of Englishmen wil 
rejoice in our light, and bless the workers who 
gave the light in which men shall see to do 
better work.”’ A still better idea of the com- 
pleteness of the dictionary may be formed 
when we say that the word ‘‘ abyss’’ occupies 
not fewer than 36 pages. 

The materials, if completed uniformly with 
their most advanced portions, giving a full 
sentence quotation to each word, sense and 
authority, would fill a work of twelve quarto 
volumes of 2,000 pages each, but by reducing 
the quotations to short sentences, clauses or 
phrases of a line or a line and a half, sufficient 
to illustrate the meaning of the word and com- 
plete the sense, without altering any other 
essential feature of the dictionary, it has been 
estimated that it may be comprised in less than 
7,000 quarto pages of the size of M. Littré’s 
French Dictionary, making a work of one and 
a half times the size of that, or more than four 
times the size of Webster—say, four thick 
volumes quarto. It is expected that it will be 
completed in ten years, and the first part of 
400 pages, containing the letter ‘‘ A,’’ will, it 
hoped, be ready this year. 


= - 


PraYER.—Extract from the treatise Beracott 
of the Talmud, translated: ‘‘ Let them not 
come to pray except with bended head. The 
pious ones of olden time were accustomed to 
wait a season first before they prayed, in order 
that they might direct their thoughts to the 
place Makom.” ‘The word Makom must be 
translated God; in the Talmud it always sign 
fies the Almighty, with the idea of His om 
presence. ‘‘Illimitability of the majesty 0 
God in space,” is the interpretation of Makom 
by the Rabbin of the Aschkenazim. 


2 


WE determine the religion of Jesus to be 
the Absolute Religion, because it imparts the 
highest peace in the manner most suited to the 
soul of man, and most consistent with the 
character of God.—/. R. Harris. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

HaveRFORD COLLEGE OpsERvVATORY, Second 
month 24th, 1882.-On several evenings re- 
ently, the zodiacal light has seemed unusually 
fyilliant. At this time of year it may be no- 
ticed most effectively, for it now stands nearly 

rpendicular to the horizon. On any clear 
wening during the coming month, about three- 
varters of an hour after sunset, a triangular 
patch of light may be seen resting on the hori- 
jon, surrounding the place where the sun was 
gst seen, and reaching up to a point about 
where Jupiter is. It has no distinct outline, 
and would by many be confounded with the 
lighting up of the atmosphere by the departing 
rysof the sun. Its shape will soon destroy 
this idea, for if it were due to such a cause, 
the light would be the same at all points equally 
distant from the sun, and it would not contract 
into a long, narrow triangle lying along the 
ecliptic. Some acute observers think they are 
able to see a line of light stretching all the way 
to the eastern horizon and running into a 
bright patch, which is in exact opposition to 
the sun. 


It is now believed that this appearance is due 
not to any appendage of the earth, but that it 
is the reflection of sunlight from a swarm of 
meteors enveloping the sun and extending out 
neatly or quite to the orbit of the earth. 
These masses, probably very small, are not in- 
dividually seen, but scatter enough light to 
make themselves visible as a mass. Each one, 
subject to the influence of the others and the 
overpowering attraction of the sun, journeys 
in its own orbit till, delayed in its course by a 
collision or a backward pull, it falls into the 
sun and helps to add force-fuel to the dissi- 
pating energies of that orb. 


Two additional discoveries by Germans have 
recently increased the number of known little 
planets between Mars and Jupiter to 222. 
These ‘‘ asteroids’? as they are usually called 
(but incorrectly, for they are not little stars— 
planetoid isa better name), are discovered by 
means of scanning the heavens in the neigh- 
borhood of the ecliptic for ‘‘new stars.” A 
complete chart of stars has been made, em- 
bracing everything seen in an ordinary tele- 
sxope. The observer takes a field in the sky, 
and diligently compares it with the correspond- 
ing portion of the map. Should he find any- 
thing new in the telescope, he watches it 
carefully for a few hours to note whether it 
changes its place among the stars. If it does, 
tt is a member of our solar system, and a 
mumber of observations and a computation 
will determine its orbit. The first one of these 
bodies was discovered on the first day of this 
century. They are all small, the largest being 
only about 300 miles in diameter, and most of 
them less than so. All the brighter ones have 


been picked up, and those undiscovered are 
probably very small. It was at first supposed 
that they were the fragments of an exploded 
planet, but it is more likely they are conden- 
sations of primeval matter. 

The constellation Orion, now the most bril- 
liant group in the heavens, is near the meridian 
in the sou.h. It contains within it a number 
of interesting objects for telescopic research. 
The middle star of the three in the sword (not 
in the belt), appears to the naked eye to be sur- 
rounded by a misty light, and in the telescope, 
even in the opera glass, this light enlarges into 
a great nebula, extending out into irregular 
wisps and patches. Even the largest telescope 
fails to resolve this into stars, and the spectro- 
scope conclusively proves its gaseous nature. 
The bright star Betelguese, in the shoulder of 
Orion, is a good example of a class of ‘‘ red 
stars,’ and many of the others in the same 
constellation are double. ‘ As a better example 
of a double star, now visible, we may give 
Castor in Gemint. 

Other constellations now visible in the even- 
ing are Leo, embracing the Sickle, in the east, 
Cancer, westward of Leo, and Taurus again 
westward of Cancer, and embracing the 
Pleiades and Hyades, and at present the plan- 
ets Jupiter and Saturn. The Great Bear is 
climbing headforemost to the zenith from the 
east, and exactly opposite the Polar Star is 
Cassiopeia in the northwest. The bright star 
west of the zenith is Capella. The one near 
the meridian in the south is Procyon in Canis 
Minor, and Sirius forms an equilateral triangle 
with this and the red Betelguese in Orion. 
Between Capella and Cassiopeia is a cluster of 
bright stars in Perseus. In Cancer is the 
‘‘Bee Hive Cluster,” readily seen by the 
naked eye, and in Perseus is another one, 
which is a beautiful object in a telescope of 
low power. ‘To the northeast of Leo is Bere- 
nice’s Hair, a group of faint stars.—/. S., in 
Public Ledger. 


~o-- 


THE KABYLES. 


e 
George Pearse thus writes from Algiers: 
‘¢ How my heart has bled in contemplating 


the position of the Kabyle women. Whenever 
we came to a village the women hid themselves, 
and the young girls, some remarkably beauti- 
ful, fled like wild gazelles. A large part of the 
work in the fields falls on the women. I saw 
one struggling’on under a load of wood. A 
wife is purchased at about the same price as a 
good mule. Not only the husband, but the 
sons often tyrannize over the mother. Oh, 
what a work there is here for a Christian wo- 
man amongst her own sex! With love, sym- 
pathy, and tact, she would soon acquire great 
influence over them, as was the case with a 
lady on the mountains of Fil-fila, near the 
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north-east coast, who spent two years in their 
midst. Her heart was torn with the moral 
wretchedness of the women around her. By 
her example she made them ashamed of their 
deceitfulness, gluttony, and bad temper. The 
husbands said to their wives, ‘‘Ah, if you 
were only like Amina!”’ that is, the Truthful, 
the name they gave her because of her straight- 
forwardness and horror of lies. She taught 
them to sew, watched over them in sickness, 
went to the brooks to find leeches to apply in 
certain maladies, and when she had won their 
hearts she taught them, as far as she knew 
them herself, the truths of Christianity. She 
died suddenly. They honored her as a saint, 
and her death caused profound mourning in 
the entire tribe. 

The men, too, are very easy to reach. What 
attentive listeners I had on the mountain slope 
of the Ait Ousammer as I read John iii. in 
Kabyle and explained it througr my interpre- 
ter! One man said, ‘‘ How happy I am to 
have met with you, and to have heard such 
things! I did not know that the Englishman 
knew so much of God.” The general idea is 
that an Englishman’s only thoughts are about 
money-making. ‘‘Ah!”’ said heagain, ‘‘God 
has forsaken us.” ‘‘No,” said my guide, 
**you have forsaken God, and He has sent 
trouble to remind you of Him.”’ . They offered 
us figs and milk, and warmly pressing our 


hands and thanking us, we parted. — Friend of 
Missions. 
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UNDER THE NAME of “agnostic worship” an 
account has been given in the papers of the past 
month, of the attempt of a Unitarian minister, 
George C. Miln, of Chicago, to keep up a cor- 
gregational service after he had ceased to believe 
in the truth of the Christian (or of any) religion. 
Although he seems to have thought agnosticism 
only “a broager kind of Unitarianism,” the 
larger part of his congregation considered some- 
thing more to be necessary to a church, and re- 
quested his withdrawal. 


In several places there now exist establishments | 


(which a few at least are willing to call churches) 


where stated gatherings occur, with pulpit dis- 
courses and even so-called prayers, yet without 
recognition of the personal existence of the Di- 
vine Being. A London publication proposes the 


building of a temple as large as the choir of St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, for the public worship of the 
sect of the agnostics ;—that is, of those who be- 
lieve that it is impossible to know anything of 
God. Well does a secular paper remark, that 


REVIEW. 


all such endeavors are futile. It is a strong proof 
of the deep hold which religion has on the Anglo. 
Saxon race, that Englishmen and Americans 
(unlike people of some other nations) even when 
they cease to hold a positive faith, still cling toits 
shadow, and are loath to quit its solemn obser. 
vances, The Churchman writes thus about the 
leaders of the movement: 

“One by one they confess themselves unable 
to cope with the mysteries of existence, of crime, 
of evil, of death, of Possible futurity, of a possible 
First Cause. They even begin to stammer out 
some confessions of the ‘beauty’ of the morals 
and social work of the Gospel ... ..........,, 

“The skylark (in the fable) told her little 
brood to lie still in the rye while she heard the 
farmer ¢fa/k about cutting the crops by the aid of 
his neighbors, She knew the little nestlings would 
be fledged and singing in the blue aloft before 
such talk would come to anything ; and so the 
believer may be sure that Paradise will receive 
his soul, and that of millions besides, before the 
Lord of the Harvest suffers His crop to be cut 
down by those who propose to call in their neigh- 
bors to talk about it.” 

If, only, religion, on the part of all Chris 
tian believers, were more positive ; every one 
making it plain, by life and speech, that he or 
she can say, “I £zow that my Redeemer liveth,” 
it would seem as though this new negative sort of 
unbelief ought hardly to be able, under the 
great “cloud of witnesses,” to outlast a single 
generation, But, while any claiming the nameof 
those who “ were first called Christians at Anti- 
och ” appear to live for this world only, wrapped 

in its desires, ard living for its aims, is it strange 
that weak minds become unsettled in belief? Is 
not such living, indeed, practical agnosticism? 





i ---- - ome 





THOUGH KNOWN already to many of our read- 
ers, it seems best to mention the organization of a 
Publishing Association of Friends, effected on the 
6th and 7th of last (2d) month, at Chicago, by 
Committees of Western, lowa and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings, with a few voluntary delegates from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. It is proposed to raise 
a capital stock of fifteen thousand dollars, with the 
| privilege of increasing it to fifty thousand; the 
first-named amount being taken in shares of fif 
teen dollars each, 

Satisfactory arrangements were made for the 


Worker, Olive Leaf and Bible Lesson Leaf a 
the beginning of the year 1883. It was thought 
that the time is not far distant when a monthly 
magazine may be provided which will do credit 
' to the Society. 





school libraries,- 



















































































Association to assume control of the Christian 


It is also the design of the Ass0- 
‘ciation to furnish, by publication and purchase, 
suitable books for family, meeting and Bible 


The following were elected to serve as a Board 
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of Directors of the Association for the present 


year : 

“Willet Dorland, A. H. Pickering, William 
pailey Wickersham, Thomas Clarkson Hill, and 
fowel Buxton Hill, of Chicago; Wm. S. Wooton, 
for Western Yearly Meeting ; Eli B, Mendenhall, 
ot lowa Yearly Meeting; Washington Hadley, 
for Kansas Yearly Meeting, and Daniel Hill, for 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

The Board of Directors elected the following 
oficers: A. H. Pickering, President ; Washington 
Hadley, Vice President ; William Bailey Wicker- 
sham, Secretary, and Fowel B. Hill, Treasurer. 


THE RUGBEIAN, a weekly paper, of which we 
have received a copy dated the 18th of last month, 
gives evidence that although the original plan of 
the founders of Rugby Colony has not been car- 
fed out successfully, the colony “still lives,” 
Announcement is made of the first meeting of the 
“Rugby Public Purposes Association” on the 25th 
ut, A column headed “ Rugby Directory ” con- 
tains a number of interesting items. Besides the 
Episcopal service in the morning of each First- 
day,a weekly Union service also is held, and a 
Union Sunday-school. At Rugby Public School, 
there are fifty-two children’s names on the books, 
Mention is made, among other local associations, 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and the Rugby Total 
Abstinence Society. It appears to be far from im- 
probable that a thriving settlement may yet, in 
time, be developed at Rugby. 


THE HOWARD INSTITUTION of Philadelphia* is 
shown, by its twenty-seventh Annual Report, to 
be doing a good work, in the care of wanderers 
in whose welfare few take active interest. Thirty- 
four inmates received shelter within its walls (at 
612 Poplar street) during the past year. Several 
have shown, by improvement in their lives or by 
peace in Christ in the hour of death, the blessing 
attendant upon the labors of the managers and 
officers, 

Annabella E, Winn is Directress of this institu- 
ton; Mary S. Wetherell, Secretary ; Rebecca T. 
Haines, Treasurer, and Jane S, Bispham, Sub- 
Treasurer, 

. NOTICE. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE AsyLuM.—A Stated Meeting of the “ Con- 
inbutors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held on Fourth-day, the 15th of Third mo., 1882, 
a3 o'clock, P. M., at Arch Street Meeting-House, 
Philadelphia. WILLIAM BETTLE, Clerk. 
ee 

DIED. 

MITCHELL.—On the 31st of First mo., 1882, 
Susanna Mitchell, wife of George W. Mitchell, in | 
the 33d year of her age. She was highly esteemed | 


"Under care of an Association of Women Friends, 


by all who knew her, and a worthy member of 
Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


WOOD.--On the 14th of First month, 1882, at 
his residence, in Osborne ccunty, Kansas, Paul 
Wood, aged 76 years; a member of Mount Ayr 
Monthly Meeting. His end was peace. 


HUNT.—On the 31st of Seventh month, 1881, 
Elizabeth Hunt, wife of Clayton Hunt, aged 
nearly 67 years ; amember of Whitewater Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana. 


PEDRICK.—At Spiceland, Ind., Eleventh mo. 
15th, 1881, Susanna B. Pedrick, aged nearly 72 
years; a member and minister of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting. 


SYMMES.—On New Year’s morning, 1882, at 
his residence, Westminster, North Carolina, Wm. 
A. Symmes, in the 36th year of his age; a mem- 
ber and acceptable minister of New York Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, He became a Friend 
from convincement at the age of twenty-three 
years, and was recorded a minister of the gospel 
by Piney Woods Monthly Meeting, North Caro- 
lina, in the year 1873. 

Although a resident in New York but about 
eighteen months, his sound gospel teaching and 
life of faith and trust will long be remembered 
by many who were privileged to listen to his min- 
istry ; and when it became necessary on account 
of failing health for him to seek a milder climate, 
his departure was deeply lamented. 

He could talk but little during his last illness, 
which was one of great suffering, but patiently 
and quietly waited to receive the glad welcome of 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord,” and we reverently be- 
lieve his spirit entered into that city which needeth 
not the light of the sun to enlighten it, there to join 
the innumerable company of His messengers, in 
singing ceaseless praises to Him who hath washed 
and redeemed them with His own precious blood. 


SYMMES.—On the 21st of Seventh mo., 1881, 
William Edward, son of Wm, A. and Margaret 
W. Symmes, aged 6 months and 18 days, 


RODGERS.—In Washington county, Tenn., on 
the 7th of Eleventh mo,, 1881, Matilda E, Rodgers, 
aged 28 years and 28 days; a member of New- 
hope Monthly Meeting of Friends, Greene county, 
Tenn, 

This young Friend was converted about three 
years previous to her decease and joined the.So- 
ciety of Friends. Her life was that of a true Chris- 
tian, and although confined to her home for nearly 
eighteen months, and much of the time confined 
to her bed, yet all her afflictions were borne with 
Christian patience and resignation, often saying, 
“the Lord's will was her will; if it pleased Him 
to restore her to health again she would be thank- 
ful to live, but she was ready and willing to de- 
part and be with Christ.” She often manifested 
great anxiety in regard to others, especially the 
of her own branch of the church, that they migh 
honor the cause of their Master by an upright 
walk before Him. Her last moments were spent 
in praising God. 

ELLIS,—On the 13th of Eleventh month, 1881, 
Rhoda N., daughter of Abner and Caroline Ellis, 
aged 14 years’; a member of Newhope Monthly 
Meeting, Greene county, Tenn. This dear child 
was of a quiet, retiring disposition, and from early 
childhood seemed very desirous to be a Christian ; 
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often telling her parents of her desires and prayers, | missionaries, eight female assistants; and eighj 


































: .W. 
Although her disease was of such a nature as to| native workers supported by their Woman's Fo, a stat 
prevent rational conversation in her last moments, | eign Missionary Society; three native ordained mo, 1st, 
yet her friends have the consolation of believing | preachers; twelve preachers unordained; four and ass 
that her end was peace; having a short time|native local preachers; six foreign local gations, 
before her decease, in conversation with a friend,| preachers; seventeen helpers; 838 members. ents, 19 
said she felt she was living in a state of ac-|388 probationers; sixteen day schools with 
ceptance with the Father, that she knew she had| 558 scholars; fourteen Bible schools with 
passed from death unto life and was washed in | scholars; one Theological school with six students: 
the blood of the Lamb, and that all fear of death | nine meeting houses, fifteen halls and other places THE 
was taken away. of worship, andeleven parsonages. Their mission has ma 
= ————— — press has issued in eleven years about 11,000,0% at the 
pages, and the demand for such literature js and fot 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. insatiable. Grove 
ae ; i The Southern Methodist Church has two mis. ined 
_ A STRONG PLEA.—The ad hominem argument | cionaries ; thirty-four native preachers; one foreign . es 
is always pertinent if not convincing. But we teacher; twenty-two native teachers; three col. al 
hardly imagined that a converted heathen would porteurs; one translator; twenty-three printers: eT 
use the authority of their own sacred oracles to 710 members; thirty-four Bible schools with 7 [i .. . 
persuade his countrymen of the truth of the doc- scholars ; twenty-six day schools with 600 scholars, ae > 
trines of Christianity. And yet this is what|Qne woman teacher is sustained by the ladies of f° ow 
Christine Mohun Banerjea, a Brahmin of the| New Orleans; and the Superintendent of the * 
highest caste in India, has recently done. He was| Missionhas a training school at the City of Mexico, Cal 
a pupil in Dr. Duff's school fifty years ago, and|-The mission has fifty-five stations and church Schoo 
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after his conversion aided greatly in procuring the buildings at four of them; twenty other stations 
edict of the government abolishing the cruel suttee. have services once a month, and at fifteen others 
He has now delivered and published a lecture | occasional services are held. 

appealing to his educated countrymen in favor of 
Christianity, and proving to them that their own | ¢ 
ancient books, coeval with some of the Hebrew 
prophets, give distinct utterance to the fundamental 
doctrines of Scripture of incarnation and atone- 


ment through a Divine Saviour, while they are | eleven day schools; one orphanage; ten Bible 
utterly silent as to those pillars of modern Hin-| schools, The number of congregations does not 
dooism, idolatry and caste. He impressively appear to have increased in the last five years 
says, “If it were possible for those hoary Rishis | ‘There is one Bishop and one Bishop-elect. — 

(saints) to reappear in the world, they themselves| The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
would exhort you—nay beseech you, implore you, | have two missions in Mexico. The Southern with 
pethaps constrain you, not to neglect so great | peutanantene at the City of Mexico, and the 









Protestant Episcopal ‘Church of Jesus” reports 
fty-two organized congregations; thirty mission 
stations ; nine ministers ; nearly seventy lay work- 
ers ; 3,500 communicants ; over 7,000 worshippers, 
one theological seminary; four boarding and 













salvation.” This appeal may have the more| Northern at Monterey. The Southern has three p 
force as the Hindoos themselves are questioning | ordained foreign missionaries ; ten ordained native Cat 
the validity of their religion. Three hundred of| missionaries: seven licentiates; 3,856 commuti- Cap 
their most learned pundits recently met in Cal-| cants: 586 day scholars ; 480 Bible school scholars jm" 
cutta to consider whether modern Hindooism is The Northern mission has three ordained mission A 
correct or not.—Christian Weekly. aries; two unmarried ladies; one native pastor; Pra 

ACCORDING to a letter from a correspondent at | fifteen licentiates and helpers; 1,187 communi ol 
Salt Lake City tothe London Christian, Mormon- cants; twenty-two organized churches; 28 out Pt 
ism, so far from declining, is stronger in power and | stations ; eight theological students ; four schools; a 
influence than it has ever been, considered apart | twenty-three pupils in boarding schools. Since the 
from the agencies arrayed against it. It was never | these reports 936 new members have been received a 
stronger in pecuniary resources and missionary |into the Southern, and 128 in the Northem ai 
operations. The amount of money received | mission. | 
annually by the priesthood is over $1,000,000. The Southern Presbyterian has stations a ‘ 
Nearly 2,500 converts have reached Utah this| Matamoras, Brownsville and Victoria. It has a a 
season from abroad. total adult membership of 220; two foreign mis a 


But he adds: “ There is a grand Christian work | sionaries; two native preachers, At Matamoras 
going on in this Territory among four of the great|there are 106 communicants; forty-four day 
Protestant denominations—namely, Episcopalians, | school and eighty Bible school scholars. 
Methodists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians.| The Southern Baptists have a missionary a 
There are Christian schools, both during the week | Progresso, State of Coahuila, who also preaches 
and on the Sabbath, in about fifty different com-| at Juarez. , 
munities, in which about 4,000 Mormon children| The American: Board has one missionary jus 
are being educated. There are about thirty-two | about to withdraw, and they cannot find successors 
Christian ministers in Utah, with about twenty-| The Associate Reformed Synod of the South 
four church organizations,” have one missionary in Mexico. 

PROTESTANT MIssiONS IN MeExico.— Zhe| The Friends’ Mission is alluded to as a success 
Gospel in All Lands gives the following statistics | ful educational work at Matamoras. The repott 
of Protestant Missions in Mexico: The American | to Indiana Yearly Meeting for year ending Ninth 
Bible Society had in 1881, thirteen colporteurs at | mo. 1881, gives two foreign missionaries; fout 
work who distributed 2,420 Bibles, 3,439 Testa-| native ministers; one female helper ; seven mett 
ments, and 609 portions. ings or congregations ; 150 members, The nul 

The Methodist Episcopal Church had nine’ ber of schools and scholars is not reported. 
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J. W. Butler in the Christian Advocate gave 
the statistics of Protestantism in Mexico, First 
mo, 1st, 1882, as follows: Foreign missionaries 
and assistants, 51; native helpers, 209; congre- 
gations, 239 ; members, 10,764; probable adher- 
ents, 19,000, 


—_— 


INDIAN MATTERS. 

TuE Committee of Congress on Appropriations 
has made grants for Indian industrial education 
at the Carlisle School under Capt. R. H. Pratt, 
and for the schools at Hampton, Va., and Forest 
Grove, Oregon. This right action should be sus- 
tained by public opinion, and larger grants secured 
fornext year. With only 50,000 Indian children 
to train, the Government should see that all are 
brought under the influence of schools as rapidly 
aspossible, For this, large appropriations and 
able educators will be required, and the country 
can and should supply both. 


Capt. R. H. PRatT, Principal of Carlisle Indian 
School, brought 31 of his pupils to Philadelphia 
onthe 2nd inst. They were kindly received by 
Mayor King at his office, who spoke to them 
words of we'come. After visiting some places of 
interest during the day, they were present in the 
evening at a large public meeting at Horticultural 
Hall, Evidences of the skill of the pupils in 
speaking English were given by addresses, re- 
citing pieces and singing. Twenty-two tribes are 
represented in the 270 scholars of the school, and 
as these speak as many different languages, they 
more readily make English their common tongue. 
Aclass in arithmetic showed much promptness in 
solving simple questions. Specimens of the handi- 
work of the pupils were shown, such as harness, 
shoes, tin. ware, clothing, and blacksmith work. 

Dr. McCauley, President of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, spoke of their aptness to learn, and 
Capt. Pratt gave details of the foundation and 
work of the school. 5 

An appeal was made for funds to enable Capt. 
Pratt to extend his workshops, and to introduce 
new engines, presses, and other industrial ap- 
pliances, 

On the morning of the 3d, Capt. Pratt, with 
two of his teachers and 20 of the scholars, visited 
the Friends’ school at Germantown, where they 
were met by many friends of the school in ad- 
dition to its scholars. 

The addresses and exercises much interested 
yeung and old. A white pupil of the Friends’ 
school proposed an arithmetical question, which 
was quickly solved by a Creek youth, but it took 
alittle longer for the white boys to solve a ques- 
tion, perhaps a little more difficult, given in return. 

Whatever other good results may accrue from 
this visit, it has awakened an intelligent interest 
in the cause of Indian industrial education in 
many, and strengthened the conclusion of others 
that their education in letters, industry and Chris. 
lianity was right, feasible and the bounden duty 
of our people toward the Indians. 


On First-day evening, Second month 1gth, 
Samuel S. Haury and his wife, missionaries in 
charge of the Mennonite Boarding School for 
Arapahoes under the Agency of John D. Miles, 
in the Indian Territory, had put their babs, 
less than a year old, and three young In- 
dian children to bed, while they took the rest 


of the children to their evening devotions at 
the other side of the building. These over, evi- 
dences of fire were observed, and on going to the 
children’s room they found their babe suffocated, 
one of the Indian children dead from the same 
cause, and the other two in peril. A_ fierce 
“norther” was blowing, and in a short time the 
whole building with its contents was destroyed. 
Every effort was made by the Agency people to 
render help, but the two little ones succumbed to 
the effects of the fire and exposure. Although 
doubtless the Mennonite brethren will promptly 
extend help to their faithful and afflicted mission- 
aries, some funds for immediate use were con- 
tributed by the Agency people, and a little for- 
warded from Philadelphia Friends. 


HEALTH. 


THE influence of proper sanitary construction 
of dwellings upon the death-rate is strikingly ex- 
emplified by the fact that the deaths in the Lon- 
don Peabody buildings, calculated upon 16 years’ 
experience, have only been at the rate of sixteen 
and seven-tenths per annum as against 30 or 40 
per thousand in the surrounding crowded districts, 
and a general death-rate for the metropolis of 
twenty-three and four-tenths during the same 
period.— Plumber and Decorator. 


It has been observed that small masses of vege- 
table matter of a cryptogamic nature sometimes 
accumulate in the tubes and nipples of infants’ 
nursing bottles, while in use. Of 31 bottles ex- 
amined at the Paris Municipal Laboratory, 28 con- 
tained these growths. Bacteria were also found. 
In some cases the bottles had been washed and 
were considered ready for use. There certainly 
is no excuse for such a condition of things as this. 
A little care will prevent such occurrences, The 
bottles should be washed immediately after use 
and scalded with hot water.—San, Engineer. 


Dr. MAGRUDER, Medical Examiner, U. S. N., 
says that one out of every one hundred applicants 
for enlistment in the Navy is rejected because of 
irritable heart, arising from tobacco-poisoning-—— 
Late Paper. 

In Chicago, during the past year—1881—there 
have been in the neighborhood of 2,000 cases of 
small-pox ; these cases have occurred chiefly in 
foreigners recently landed in this country. Owing 
to the enforcement of the rule requiring those chil- 
dren who attend the public schools to present cer- 
tificates, signed by practising physicians, that 
they have been vaccinated, there have been but 
seven school children taken down with the dis- 
ease in the past five years. This fact speaks well 
for those having in charge the public health of the 
city of Chicago, and should convince skeptics of 
the efficacy of vaccination.— Northwestern Lancet. 


THE value of re-vaccination is well illustrated 
by a report recently furnished, at the instance of 
the Local Government Board of London, This 
report relates to an average number of 10,504 per- 
sons permanently employed in the postal service, 
all of whom have been required to undergo re- 
vaccination on admission to the service, unless 
that operation had been performed within seven 
years previously. Among these persons during 
the ten years, 1870-1879, there has not been a 
single fatal case of small-pox, and in only ten in- 
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stances have there been non-fatal attacks, all of 
which were of a very slight character. In the 
telegraph department, where the enforcement of 
re-vaccination has not been carried out with quite 
the same completeness, 12 cases have occurred in 
the same period among a staff averaging 1,458 in 
number. Eight of these attacks were of persons 
who had not been re-vaccinated, and one proved 
fatal. The remaining four were of re-vaccinated 
persons, who all perfectly recovered without pit- 
ting. This experience, like that of the nurses at 
the small-pox hospitals, seems to show that re- 
vaccinated persons enjoy absolute immunity from 
severe attacks of small-pox, and that their risk of 
catching that disease at all, even in its most modi- 
fied form, is infinitesimal.— The Sanitarian. 





oe 


SCHOOL. 





COLLEGE LiFE.—-The following paragraphs are 
taken from a recent review in the Nation of Presi- 
dent Porter’s report of the condition of Yale Col- 
lege in 1881 : 

“Whatever can be done to awaken and direct 
the kindling zeal of those youths who are not 
ashamed to be called ‘college boys,’ to vary the 
burdens and relieve the tedium of their life— 
whatever can be done to confirm their health, to 
refine their manners, to awaken their self respect, 
and to stimulate and guide their faith in Duty, in 
Immortality and in God—not only comes fairly 
within the scope of the College but becomes a 
duty which rests upon its guardians.” 

Without making any specific recommendations 
in these directions, President Porter proceeds to 
suggest and discuss reasons why younger colleges 
attract so many students “Not a few experi- 
ments in college discipline and management are 
announced in various quarters which promise to 
relieve students, and especially younger students, 


constant accountability to monitors and teachers.” 
But this accountability, instead of being an evil, 
is held by all veterans in college government to 
be a decided good, and indeed something essen- 
tial to the formation of character. 

“The ease with which in public schools and 
colleges the plainest axioms of manners and 
morals are disregarded, and the accepted axioms 
of courtesy and truth are openly violated by 
specious casuistry, is one of the constant wonders 
of college life.... The true and radical remedy 
for all these evils, so far as a change in circum- 
stances can furnish any, in our view, is first of all 
holding the student to his duties as such with no 
mask or disguise, and next the introduction of as 
great a variety into the student’s life as is practi- 
cable—making reasonable provision for attractive 
amusements and athletic activities,” 

“Personal care, especially for the two lower 
classes,” is highly desirable, and for this reason 


from the sense of constraint and the necessity 3 








additional dormitories should be built, so that | 


Freshmen and Sophomores may not be com- 
pelled to take rooms in families, 


> — 





By an advertisement in a late Rochester (N. Y.) 
paper, we learn that Friends’ Meeting-House in 
that city has been offered for sale. The history 
of this property has been a sad one in some re- 


spects, which we do not need now to recall to our 
readers, 


‘ 





REVIEW. 


CORRESPON DENCE, 


——EEeEeyE(]IeEEy =e 
We have received acopy of the West Branch 

(lowa) Local Record, of Second month 234, from 

which we take the following communication: 

“The Sabbath afternoon readings in Friends 
church are increasing in interest, 

“The reading given by Joel Bean last Sabbath 
afternoon was attended by a large and appreci- 
ative audience, completely filling the large eay 
room. The reading was mostly extracts from 
George Fox's Journal, showing clearly that he (in 
common with early Friends and their successors 
for two centuries) believed in these three propos. 
tions : 

“1, That by His light and Spirit, Christ 1s in 
all men. 

“2, That Justification and Sanctification are 
inseparable, 

“3, That both Justification and Sanctification 
must be known in the forgiveness and washing 
away of sins. And that both are completed in 
the perfecting of the life, not alone as an instan. 
taneous gift purchased for us by Christ without 
us; but through the progressive work of Christ 
in us. 

“These three propositions touch the funda. 
mental points of difference between the recognized 
doctrines of Friends and the modern Holiness 
teaching. With special reference to these dis. 
puted points, careful and critical attention to 
the clear and unequivocal testimony of the en 
lightened sons of the morning in the Society of 
Friends was invited. All Friends believe in 
Sanctification and Perfection. To speak, there- 
fore, of one class as not believing in Sanctification 
because they do not accept a certain theory ofit, 
is misleading and false. ‘The light of Christ 
within’—a doctrine so often assailed—was very 
clearly shown to be the great central doctrine of 
the early Friends, and held a most important re- 
lation to all the others in their teachings. 

“ Archibald Crosby will give another Bible 
Reading next Sabbath afternoon at 3 o'clock, and 
Joel Bean, at the reques: of many Friends, has 
consented to give another reading the Sabbath 
following. 

“ These readings are more valuable than many 
popular lectures for which large admission fees 


are charged. All are invited, and none should 
miss them who can attend,” 








SARAH W. GopDARD and Hannah S. Wing, of 
Maine, in visiting Kansas Yearly Meeting, have 
been to the meetings of Grand River Monthly 
Meeting, Indian Territory, and the former writes, 
under date Wyandotte Mission School, Second 
month 28th, as follows: ‘Coming to the Modocs 
first, we held two meetings and visited some of 
the families. This visit was very satisfactory. It 
is wonderful to see the great change and steady 
improvement of those who were so lately in 
deadly war with our nation. I felt that the visit 
to them has paid me for my whole journey from 
Maine. They have an efficient teacher and 
Christian instructor, Ira D. Kellogg, faithful and 
untiring in his efforts to elevate them. His deaf 
Christian wife also is doing what she can to tesch 
the women about domestic duties, such as cook 
ing and keeping their houses neat. These Friends 
seem to be the people for the place. 
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« First-day afternoon we came to this Govern- | Africa. Liberia offers coffee, sugar, spices, ginger, 
ment Mission School, where we held a meeting |cocao, palm oil, palm-kernels, cam-wood, lime 
that evening and last night. The dear Master! juice, indigo, steelore,rubberivory. Inexchange 
was with us in much power, and several precious | for these Liberia will take agricultural implements, 
souls were converted, for which we praise the| school books, shoes, cotton goods, notions, brass 


Lord. | mateeee, straw goods, flour and provisions—every 


«Yesterday we visited the school, and felt that 
the teachers are well qualified for their positions, 
and thorough in their teaching. The classes in 
reading were the best trained I have seen for 
years, It would shame many of our district 
schools to be compared with them, Dr. Charles 
Kirk and his wife are well fitted for their places 
as Superintendent and Matron,” 


BLOoMINGDALE,-IND., Second mo. 26th, 1882. 

BLOOMINGDALE MONTHLY MEETING was held | 
Second mo. 15th. Charles S. Hubbard of In- 
diana, Thomas Armstrong of Illinois, and John 
Hammer of Kansas were in attendance, Their 
services were particularly in place, very practical, 
and cordially received. 

A. D. Tomlinson returned a minute granted 
him some time ago, giving an account of his work 
in Thorntown Quarterly Meeting and among 
Friends of Eastern Illinois, feeling comfort and 
peace of mind in the retrospect. 

The committee to whom were referred the 21 
requests of last meeting reported favorably, and 
five other requests were made, all of which were 
accepted, making 26 received into membership 
at this meeting. 

Our Quarterly Meeting was attended with about 
the usual interest. The committee to whom was 
referred the subject of the Academy building, re- 
ported a plan for a brick building to be 50x60 
feet, with an addition to each end, one tox4o feet, 
the other 12x40, all properly partitioned off for 
school rooms, class rooms, Society rooms, library, 
apparatus rooms, &c, The subject was generally 
discussed, some amendments suggested, and a 
subscription entered into, and $1,315 raised in the 
meeting. The committee was continued to make 
further efforts in the matter and to report in Fifth 
month, E, T, COLEMAN, 


NATHAN AND ESTHER FRAME, of Portland, 
Ind,, have just begun a series of meetings in Port- 
land. We ask the prayers of God‘s people every- 
where for a great blessing on this people. 

Thy friend, E. C, THORNTON, 





ATLANTA TO LIBERIA. 


The Executive Committee of the International 
Cotton Exposition, has examined and accepted 
the following report of the judges, and decreed 
an award in conformity therewith : 

AtLtanta, Ga., December 31, 1881, Group No, 
37; Entry No. 885. Products from Liberia— 
Name and address of Exhibitor, Republic of 
Liberia. 

Edward'S. Morris, Philadelphia :— 

The undersigned, having examined the pro- 
ducts herein described, respectfully recommend 
the same to the Executive Committee for award, 
tor the following reasons, viz: The Negro Republic 
of Liberia makes the only exhibit from Africa, 
through Edward S. Morris,-of Philadelphia, 
‘Commissioner, The objects presented are all of 
‘4 practical and instructive nature, and well pre- 
‘sent the inviting commerce of the West Coast of 


thing but rum. Mr. Morris claims that experts 
and judges of ore, have pronounced the specimen 
presented as pure steel ore. The cotton cloths 
exhibited have been woven on a perfect loom, 
weighing less than two pounds, weaving two-and- 
a-half inches wide. The cotton is from the imme- 
diate rear of Liberia. Mr. Morris claims that it 
is equal to Sea Island. It is certainly very fine 
and strong. We congratulate the promising 
Republicyof Liberia on the splendid products of 
her rich soil, and for the possession of a mountain 
of steel ore. Having been entered too late for 
examination by group judges, the Executive 
Committee award a certificate of merit for_inter- 
esting and instructive collective exhibit. 
H. 1. KimBALL, [Seal,] 
Director General. 

Given by authority of the Executive Committee 
of the International Cotton Exposition, A true 
copy of the award. 

J. R. Lewis, Secretary pro tem, 


ceo 


Tue Highway speaks in accord with Bible 
truth when it says : 

‘¢ Evangelists ought at once to abandon the 
sinful habit, now so fostered by the custom of 
the churches, of putting a price on the preach- 
ing of the gospel. Years since we saw the 
evil of this and gave it up. To say we must 
have, say $1,000, or we will not go, is to take 
business out of God’s hands. It is ours to go 
where He calls, and trust Him to take care of 
us. If wedo not have faith enough to trust 
God for our support when and where he as- 
suredly calls, we have not faith to preach the 
gospel. Live on what you get, not on what 
you are going to get. If what you get does 
not keep soul and body together in a needful 
way, conclude the ¢hird side of the triangle of 
divine guidance is wanting, viz: God agreeing 
in providence, and plow corn, or saw wood, or 
whatever may be open to an honest living. 


THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY OF 
BALTIMORE. 


The following paragraphs are from the 1. 
Y. Nation: 

Workmen are now preparing the ground for 
the new building, the details of which Were 
planned by an architect under the perso 
direction of the Provost of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, who has been Mr. Pratt’s chief adviser 
in this regard. The Provost, in an article ex- 
plaining to the Baltimore public the plans of 
the new library—an article published at the 
same time as Mr. Pratt’s letter—says : 

‘Baltimore has long needed a popular 
library to supplement her noble scholars’ 
library in the Peabody Institute. That col- 
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lection of books will supply students with all 
they require in their difficult and recondite 
pursuits, but in no sense can it supply the 
want of the great mass of the people. The! 
great want of books at home, which the Pea- | 
body Library, as a reference library, cannot ! 
possibly meet, will now be supplied by the 
munificent endowment of Mr. Pratt. These 
two libraries will form a complete library 
system, each supplementing the other; each 
supplying a want that the other does not reach. 
And there will be no rivalry between them, 
unless it be a generous rivalry for excellence, 
each in its own sphere of usefulness. One is 
intended for scholars, the other for tHe people. 
One is designed to promote the highest culture 
of the learned few, the other to increase the 
knowledge and intelligence of the busy many.” 

No individual benefaction is altogether inde- 
pendent of public or private influences and of 
historical environment. Broad schemes of! 
philanthropy like that of John McDonogh, 
who left $1,400,000 to the cities of Baltimore | 
and New Orleans for the education of poor 
boys; that of George Peabody, who left 
$1,250,000 for the founding of the Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore ; that of Johns Hopkins, 
who left $7,000,000, one half for a hospital, 
the other half for a university—such philan- 
thropy is the product not alone of broad 
minds, but of broad experience in the world 
and of wise association with suggestive men ; 
of a careful study of existing institutions, and 


of a keen discernment of the spirit of the 
times. 


o- 


THe Furure or THE CxHurcH.—John 
Tompkins, one of the early Friends, when in 
his last illness spoke fervently to his friends 
present concerning the work of the Lord and 
the prosperity of His truth in the earth; ‘‘and 
in particular, that the Lord would have a 
glorious church and people, when all the dross 
and chaff, that did yet cleave to them, should 
be purged out and blown away. That the 
Lord would remove that which had been the 
occasion of disunion among His people, and 
bring them more and more into unity, and to 
be of one heart and mind, and that the work of 
the Lord should go forward in the earth, and 
His truth prosper over all the kingdoms of it, 
and many nations should be gathered to it.”’ 

He also said, ‘‘I believe the Lord will bless 
His people and carry on the work He has 
begun in the earth. /¢ is my faith, that the 
time will come that the wicked will be as few 
as the righteous are now ; but there is much to 
be purged out of the church; there is much 
pride and superfluity to be done away.” 


—-- _ 


DeEaTH changes our surroundings but not 
our characters.—/, R. Harris. 


REVIEW. 





ITEMS. 

S:Lk CULTURE —Lorin Blodgett delivered an 
address on silk culture and manufacture in the 
United States, saying that the manufacturing jp. 
terest had grown to vast proportions, chiefly by 
the introduction of improved machinery, He ey. 
hibited specimens of silk grown and reeled here 
and, comparing it with some of the finest silk pro. 
duced in Italy, declared the American silk to be 
superior. He said that he had no doubt improve. 
ments in the raising of silkworms and the reeling 
of silk would enable America to compete in that 
industry with Europe and the East, and, asif in 
confirmation of his remarks, the Secretary ex. 
hibited an iron frame American silk reel, built by 
Mr. Bilgram, on which twice as much silk could 
be reeled in a day as on the rude reels ordi- 
narily used. It has no special features except 
mechanical excellence in construction to give 
it this advantage. Mr. Blodgett denied specif. 
ically and in detail an assertion made by 
the Paterson Guardian that the American silk 
intended to be made into a dress for Mrs. Garfield 
was inferior to *he foreign article, and that the 
country had to be scoured to find enough material 
for it. He said there was enough American «ilk 
to make fifty dresses, and that he could demon- 
strate its superiority to that sent from Italy as the 
best product of that country.—P/ilada. Ledger, 


THE history of the Waldenses is associated with 
their voluntary withdrawal into the mountain 
heights or almost inaccessible valleys, where they 
might worship God in safety, secure from the in- 
trusion of their bitter persecutors. Fortunately 
they are not now subject to the murderous cruelty 
of the Church of Rome, so that the necessity of 
their seclusion no longer exists, The French Wal- 
denses of the Hautes Alpes, where winter reigns 
nearly three-quarters of the year, now find poverty 
and starvation staring them in the face, in spite 
of their most industrious exertions, They have 
therefore concluded that it is time for them to find 
new homes, and many of them are forming plans 
for establishing colonies in the more salubrious 
climate of Algiers.—Christian Weekly. 


Tue Grain Crops OF 1881,—The cereal esti 
mates of the Department of Agriculture for the 
crop of 1881 are completed, showing a more 
general reduction in yield than for many yeats. 
During the five preceding years no one of the 
grain crops met with serious disaster. In 1875 
the wheat product was reduced, while the corn 
crop was above an average. In 1874 the reverse 
was true, wheat making an average crop and 
corn nearly as bad a failure as in 1881. In 1869 
corn was a comparative failure, while wheat pro- 
duced more than an average yield, Inno season 
since the inauguration of crop reporting has there 
been so general disaster, involving corn, wheat, 
barley, buckwheat and rye, oats alone being e* 
empt from loss, The aggregate of corn estimates 
is 1,194,916,000 bushels, grown upon 64,262,025 
acres, or 18 6-10 bushels per acre. This is 4 
reduction of 31 per cent. from the crop of 1880. 
The wheat crop aggregates 330,280,090 bushels, 
reduction of 22 per cent., grown upon 31,717,020 
acres, a yield of 10 1-10 bushels per acre, the 
lowest rate of yield yet reported for the entire 


crop. Rye—20,704,950 bushels, a reduction of 


27 per cent,; area, 1,789,100 acres, yielding 24 7- 
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10 bushels per acre. 
areduction of 9 per cent., grown on 1,967,510 


Barley—41,161,330 bushels, | I have but Thee, O Father ! 
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Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 


yres, or a rate Of 209-10 bushels per acre. The| No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 


product of oats is 416,481,000 bushels against 
417,885,380 in 1880. The acreage is 16,831,000, 
and the yield 24 7-10 bushels per acre. Buck- 
wheat—9,486,200 bushels, grown on 828,815 acres, 
yielding 11 4-10 bushels peracre. The aggregate 
product of all cereals is 2,063,029,570 bushels, 
against 2,718,193,501, a decrease of 24 per cent. 
The aggregate value of cereals grown in 1881 is 
greater than the total valuation of 1880. Corn 
and oats, mainly consumed at home and used 
interchangeably, are most affected by the failure 
of maize, The average value of corn has advanc- 
ed from 39 6-10 cents in 1880 to 63 6-10 cents in 
1881. Oats from 36 to 46 4-10 cents. Wheat has 


Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 


And both forgiven through Thy abounding 
race— 


g 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 


Unto my fitting place: 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 


Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 
cease, 


And flows forever through heaven’s green expan- 


sions 
The river of Thy peace. 


advanced from 95 cents to $1 19 per bushel.| There, from the music round aboutme stealing, 


The values are in round millions as follows: 
Corn 759; wheat, 453; oats, 193; rye, 19; barley, 
33; buckwheat, 8. Total, 1465, against 1361 in 
1880, 

WomEn’'s RIGHTS IN SWITZERLAND.—An im- 
portant instalment of “women’s rights’” has been 
conceded in Switzerland, where the law making 
both sexes of full legal age at twenty-one came 
into force with the new year. In many cantons 
the age of majority for men has hitherto been as 
high as twenty-six ; and, as women were altogether 


I fain would learn the new and holy song, 


And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 


The life for which I long. 
— Fohn G. Whittier in the Atlantic. 


CHASTISEMENT. 


| have been dumb, and held my peace, 
Because the stroke was Thine : 

When Thou dost bare Thy holy arm, 
Omnipotent, divine, 


denied majority, no matter how old they were, | Shall mortal man, corrupt within, 
the number of “wards” was very great. The Complain that Thou dost visit sin ? 


duty of guardianship in most cases devolved on 
the communes, which have now been relieved of 
much thankless labor; and for the future, Swiss 
women, at home and abroad, whether unmarried, 
married, or widows, will be civilly emancipated 
on their twenty-first birthdays. In the town of 


Thou didst it, Lord. This sorrow came, 
Obedient to Thy will ; 
Thy hands have made me; oh! in wrath 
Remember mercy still. 
I will be silent at Thy awful throne ; 


Saint Gall alone fortunes to the amount of upward | Lord, Thou hast fashioned me: Thy will be done. 


of ten millions of francs were transferred to wom- 
en, formerly in wardship, under the new law, 
on New Year’s Day.—S¢. Fames’ Gazette, 
TREATMENT OF FROZEN PLANTS.—In times of 
severe cold, the more tender plants in the window 


Thou didst it: Thou whose heart of love 
Was wounded first for me; 

Who passed through mortal life, and bore 
Death’s deepest agony. 


will sometimes be chilled and frozen. Such plants atin on paper coo halt. 26- 0 


should not be put near the stove, to be thawed 
out; but kept where the temperature is a trifle 
above the freezing point, that the thawing may be 
gradual, and in the dark, that no deleterious 
chemical changes may take place. If severely 
touched with the frost, it is best to remove the 


Jesus suffered grief and pain? 


Thou didst it; who art watching now 
Each pang and heavy sigh: 
Yes, I submit, if only Thou 
Wilt hold me, and stand nigh. 
I will not struggle with the knife 


frozen parts that new stems may be forced out | That wounds me but to save my life. 


fom the buds below, and finally bring them to 
the ordinary temperature for house plants; 65 
10 70 degrees.— Amer. Agriculturist, 


—- 


AT LAST. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
[hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown; 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay, 

0 Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 
Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and 
shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


Thou didst it, whe art gone on high, 
Where many mansions be, 
There to prepare a glorious home 
And deathless friends for me. 
Shall I rebel against the love 
That fits me for my home above ? 


Ah no! e’en through this load of fears 
My heart is springing up, 
To thank Thee for the boundless grace \ 
That overflows my cup. \ 
But I am weak, and cannot always say 
“ Thy will be done!” Remember I am clay. 


Put a new song within my lips, 
And let my spirit sing ; 

I give Thee up my inmost heart, 
Saviour, and Priest, and King. 


Take to Thee there at least Thy power and reign, 


Henceforth “to live is Christ, to die is gain.” 
—Anon. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rdpe are to the 7th inst. ' 

GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 2d inst., just as the 
Queen had entered her carriage at the railroad 
station at Windsor, on her return from London, a 
man among the crowd fired a pistol at the car- 
riage, but happily without injuring anyone. The 
man was arrested immediately, and after ex- 
amination before magistrates, was remanded for 
a week. He is supposed to be insane. It is said 
that he alleges that want and hungerinduced him 
to commit the act. Congratulations upon the 
Queen's escape have been sent by the various 
governments of Europe and our own country, 
and in most of the places of worship in England 
special thanksgiving services were held on First- 
day, the sth. 

In the Parliamentary election at Northampton, 
C. Bradlaugh was again returned, receiving 3,798 
votes to his opponent's 3,687. On the 6th, Sir 
Stafford Northcote moved in the House of Com- 
mons that the House re-affirm its resolution of the 
7th ult., that Bradlaugh be not permitted to go 
through the form of repeating the words of the 
oath. A Liberal member moved an amendment 
in favor of legislation permitting affirmation ; 
Labonchere promising on behalf of Bradlaugh that 
if the amendment were carried, the latter would 
not present himself until legislation was effected, 
if it were delayed only a reasonable time. Glad- 
stone supported the amendment, but it was re- 
jected by 257 votes to 242, and the original mo- 
tion was adopted without a division. The mover 
of the amendment then gave notice that he would 
ask leave to bring in a bill amending the law re- 
specting the oath. 

During the debate in the House of Commons 
on the 2d, on Gladstone's resolution respecting in- 
quiry into the working of the Land act, a mem- 
ber said that of 70,000 applications to the Land 
Court, only 1,313 had been decided during the past 
three months, and at this rate years would be re- 
quired to act on the whole number. Meanwhile 
those tenants whose cases had not been decided 
would be compelled still to pay back rents. He 
also said that the provisions of the Land act which 
required the erection of cottages for laborers have 
hitherto been almost entirely neglected. The 
committee of the House of Lords appointed 
under the resolution of inquiry, invited W. E. 
Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, to give evi- 
dence before them, stating that they did not con- 
sider it within the scope of their inquiry to discuss 
the correctness of any of the Commissioners’ deci- 
sions. It is said that the Cabinet considered the 
invitation, and decided that he should decline it. 

A resolution was offered in the House of Com- 
mons on the 2d, that the Government find a 
means of using its good offices with the Czar to 
prevent a recurrence of the outrages upon the 
jews in Russia, The mover stated that 36 Jews 
had been killed and 70 wounded, 20,000 persons 
rendered homeless, and property to the value of 
416,000,000 wrecked, Gladstone said that the 
intervention of a foreign Government would be 
certain to cause a strong reaction, not merely 
among those who committed the outrages, but 
among those who were averse to anything like an 
invasion of their national independence. The 
resolution was withdrawn by the mover. 

A deputation representing some thousands of 
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unemployed persons in London waited on the 
Lord Mayor, on the 1st instant, to ask his advice 
and aid, especially respeeting emigration, }, 
advised them to confer with the Com missioner for 
Canada, and promised his assistance if the latter 
could devise a scheme of emigration, 


IRELAND.—One principal effect of a late decision 
of the Court of Appeal is to limit the improve. 
ments for which a tenant cannot be charged jp. 
creased rent to actual works executed by him, 
but he can be charged on improvement of the 
soil, 

A correspondent at Limerick of the London 
Daily News, says that on many estates money for 
the payment of rents has been lodged in bank to 
the joint credit of landlord and tenant, the latter 
binding himself to give his signature for its with. 
drawal whenever the “suspects” are released 
from prison. 

FRANCE.—The Government, it is said, proposes 
to modify the law relating to the expulsion of for. 
eigners, so that a foreigner who has been con 
victed of a crime in his native country, may be 
expelled immediately without any formality, The 
cases of those not convicted must be submitted to 
the Council of Ministers. 

Russ1a.—A decree has been issued authorizin 
the appointment of a Professor of Poli:h Litera. 
ture at the Warsaw University. 


SERVIA.—On the 6th, at the unanimous invita. 
tion of the Skuptschina, (Legislative Body) Prince 
Milan assumed the title of King, and the diplo 
matic body was officially informed of the fact, 
The Austrian Minister formally presented the 
congratulations of his sovereign. 


Ecypr.—Mahmoud Baroudi, President of the 
Council, has written to the Governor of Soudan, 
informing him that the functions of the new spe- 
cial committee for the province will include tak- 
ing steps to insure the complete suppression of the 
slave trade, which is contrary to the religious law, 


DomEsTIc.—The floods in the lower Mississippi 
river continue. It was stated on the 3d that at 
Rosedale, the county seat of Bolivar Co., Miss, 
the water was six feet deer, and it was expected 
that every plantation in the’county would be over- 
flowed. Houses, cattle and goods were floating 
down the stream, and some of the people were 
said to have taken refuge in trees, and others 
have been taken by steamers to Memphis and 
Vicksburg. In eleven counties in Arkansas, the 
Commissioner for that State said on the 5th, about 
20,000 destitute persons must be fed by the Gov- 
ernment, probably for at least 40 days, In twelve 
counties of Mississippi north of Vicksburg, 15,000 
persons are suffering. About 3,000 in Tennessee 
are reported destitute. Along the river between 
Helena, Ark., and Vicksburg, many colored per- 
sons are said to be congregated on the levees, 
starving and unsheltered. The Secretary of War 
has been furnishing rations under the appropra 
tion of Congress, and the State and local author 
ties also are doing what they can, but all can but 
partially meet the need. 

The Legislature of Iowa has adopted a resolu- 
tion proposing a Constitutional amendment pro 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. , 

CONGRESS.—The Senate confirmed the nomina 
tions of R. Conkling and A. A. Sargent, but the 
former has declined the position tendered him. 
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